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history of our relations with the countries of South America. 
The concluding chapters deal with our difficulties as a neutral in 
the Great War, our war-time policies and our final entrance into 
the war on the side of the Allies. The wealth of material used 
by the author in the compilation of his work is revealed by the 
numerous references with which it abounds. The final chapter 
contains an excellent critical essay on authorities, in which are 
noted the books and official material which have a bearing on the 
history of the past decade. This chapter enhances greatly the 
value of the work for those who are interested in contempo- 
raneous history and the present trend of our national progress. 

Joseph A. Hickey, O.S.A., D.D. 



The Discovery of America (The Cambridge Travel Books), 1492- 
1584. Edited by Philip F. Alexander, M.A. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1917. 

The present series of travel books was projected in the spring 
of 1915, the object being to provide schools with a set of volumes 
containing original accounts of famous or interesting voyages to 
be read in connection with studies in history and geography. 
The value of such an undertaking is fairly obvious. Students of 
high school rank need outside reading of this sort as a comple- 
ment to their ordinary class work and a stimulus to further study. 
And while entirely new narratives, based on sound method and 
possessing sufficient literary merit might go far toward satisfying 
such a need, nothing could more excite the interest of young per- 
sons than accounts from the pens of the great voyagers them- 
selves. And the difficulties of such an undertaking are not so 
great as may at first sight appear. For, thanks to agencies like 
the Hakluyt Society, many such narratives are already accessible 
in print, while others are not so very hard to come by. And a 
little judicious modernizing of the spelling and some pruning 
here and there would suffice to render the texts intelligible and 
attractive. In this way a high school boy or girl would be 
brought into contact at an early age with the sources of historical 
truth and thereby accustomed to a sound method of investiga- 
tion, with but slightly (if any) greater effort than is now expended 
on second-hand and often misleading accounts. 
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Such would seem to be the principles underlying the present 
series; and to this method it is hard to see how objection can be 
taken, correct as it is in theory and successful where it has 
already been put into practice. Everything hinges on the selec- 
tion and editing of the documents and on such accidental con- 
siderations as size, binding, pictures, maps, etc. The present 
volume is quite small, containing slightly over two hundred 
pages. This is of course an advantage in a work of this class 
since being a "school book" it will have to be carried about a 
great deal. But it leaves little room for text and considering the 
period embraced (1492-1584) the selections are but a meagre 
sample of what was put forth in an age that was preeminently 
one of discovery and exploration. First we have the narratives 
of the first three voyages of Columbus, then Cartier's voyage to 
Canada in 1535, then that of Sir Humphrey Gilbert to Vir- 
ginia in 1583, and lastly the voyage of Amadas and Barlow in 
1584. From this it will be seen that only a modicum of the 
available material has been drawn upon and, moreover, what is 
presented relates in great measure to North America, though the 
title-page gives no indication of so restricted a use of the word. 
This latter point is not a piece of hyper-criticism, for every stu- 
dent of Spanish-American history will recall instances of incon- 
venience (not to employ a stronger term) resulting from the arro- 
gation by one portion of the Western Continent of a designa- 
tion more correctly applied to the whole, though an English 
writer may be pardoned an inaccuracy that has the seeming 
sanction of our own State Department, which refers to United 
States Embassies and Legations as "American." As to the 
somewhat small amount of matter, the Editor does not profess 
to give anything like a complete collection but (to quote the 
preface) "to illustrate the history of geographical discovery by 
means of select voyages and travels," so he is to be judged by the 
aim he has proposed to himself rather than by that which others 
might wish to impose upon him. And by that standard he is 
well entitled to the gratitude of teachers. Not only is the selec- 
tion judicious but the editing is particularly happy. There is 
enough modernizing to make the texts intelligible and attractive 
without destroying their flavor. The pictures and some of the 
maps are from old books; and what such things lack in scientific 
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accuracy is more than compensated for by the aid they supply 
in developing the historical imagination of the young. A table 
of important dates in the history of discovery, from the expe- 
dition of Alexander the Great to India in 327 B. C, to the South 
Polar voyage of Scott in 1912, is prefixed, and at the end is a 
set of short but useful notes, including a glossary. If this volume 
be a promise of what its successors will be, the series ought to 
command the approval not only of those for whom it is directly 
intended but of more advanced students as well, for, after all, no 
one can ever become so "advanced" as to get beyond the use of 
works of this sort. 

Edwin A. Ryan, D.D. 



The Political Works of James I, Reprinted from the edition of 1616 
With an Introduction by Charles Howard Mcllwain, Professor 
of History and Government in Harvard University. Harvard 
University Press, 1918. Pp. xvi+354. 

This beautifully bound folio volume is the first of a series to 
be known as the Harvard Poliical Classics. Should the high 
standards of form and content exhibited by this first volume be 
maintained in subsequent issues, the student of politics and of 
political history, especially in the United States, will be placed 
under deep obligation to the editors. The considerations which 
have led up to the undertaking are stated in the Preface to the 
present volume : 

The needs of a thorough student of history can never be adequately 
met by mere fragments torn out of the classical writings of the past, useful 
though such fragments may be. For the student needs to know not alone 
what the masters thought, but also how they thought; and this he can never 
learn solely from modern histories, or even from detached bits of con- 
temporary writings without the nexus of continuous argument by which 
the writers originally wove these disjecta membra into one whole. 

The present reviewer is frank to state that his perusal of the 
volume before him has been a gratifying proof of the truth of the 
words just quoted. One gathers a much more comprehensive and 
concrete notion of the practical motives and considerations that 
impelled James I to become the extreme defender he was of 
absolutism and of the divine right of kings, when one reads his 
speeches, letters and other writings in their entirety. The con- 



